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A BRITISH SCHOOL OF MUSIC-DRAMA: 
THE WORK OF RUTLAND BOUGHTON 

By HERBERT ANTCLIFFE 

BEFORE the upheaval caused by the great European War 
there was in England much expressive patriotism, which 
in the main found its outlet in art of all kinds, and most of 
all, perhaps, in music. Some of it was pure Chauvinism, which 
rightly aroused opposition; but the bulk was an honest striving 
to make the art of the nation what it should be. Moreover, it 
affected all classes of the community, artistic or otherwise, and 
whether working for the absolute and direct pleasing of the 
populace at the moment, or concerned with higher and more 
lasting ideals. With the outbreak of war this feeling was naturally 
intensified and extended, while to help it there came the inevitable 
revulsion of feeling against all matters hailing from enemy coun- 
tries. In artistic matters, however, its expression was curtailed 
owing to the need of strict attention to more material and more 
immanent matters. Performances of new works were restricted 
in numbers because of the change of temper of managers and 
audiences, and of the conversion of resources to the meeting of 
distress and the supply of war material, and the actual output 
was cut down because many of the most talented of the younger 
men were called upon for military service or for work either in 
factories or in administrative offices, which restrained and even 
prevented entirely the exercise of their creative ability. Several, 
such as Edgar Bainton and Benjamin Dale, were in Germany at 
the time of the declaration of war, and were interned before they 
had time to get out of that country. Others, of a highly emotional 
nature, were so unstrung by the new conditions that they were 
unable to pursue their work in any way satisfactory to themselves. 
One of the ablest of them, however, was able to continue his 
work for the first two years almost undisturbed by either of these 
considerations, first, because up to the end of that time, though 
he had made several attempts to enlist, he was rejected from 
military service on medical grounds; and secondly, because he 
was a man of strong purpose not easily overcome by adverse 
circumstances. This was Rutland Boughton, socialist and 
patriot, musician and domestic genius, an agnostic of deep religious 
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feeling, and generally a man who possessed an uncommonly 
large number of contradictory characteristics in his nature. 
Although he felt his early rejection very keenly at the first, he 
had the good sense to take the fullest advantage of it in order 
to develop what he had begun earlier and to continue what he 
rightly regarded as the great enterprise of his life. It was only 
at the end of the second year of the war that the objection to his 
undertaking military duty was removed and he was called to the 
army; this time somewhat against his will, for he felt he was 
already doing a national service — a service at least greater than 
he could do as a private soldier. This enterprise of his — the 
Glastonbury Festival of Music-Drama, with its attached school 
of opera singing, acting and dancing — forms the pivot of the 
movement that should, if properly worked, do much to revolu- 
tionise British ideas upon and to remake the conditions which 
exist in England with regard to music and all that appertains to 
the art of the theatre. 

There has always been native opera of some sort in England, 
from the days of Purcell right down to those of Stanford and 
Holbrooke. As a rule, however, it has been of a somewhat feeble 
character and imitative in its type, and the common people 
have found little enjoyment and reposed little faith in it. The 
few exception in any of these respects have been the light operas 
of Sullivan, Stanford's "Shamus O'Brien," Balfe's "Bohemian 
Girl" and Wallace's "Maritana," and in their own day one or 
two of the operas of Macfarren, Bishop and Benedict. (It has 
been said that the most successful English opera composers, like 
the most successful English Generals, have all been Irishmen). 
In the present century the strongest opera composers of the 
country, like Ethel Smyth and Stanford, have had to go outside 
Britain for a real recognition of their ability in this direction, 
though even they have not been denied altogether a hearing in 
their own land. Neither they nor the few who have gained 
the patronage of wealthy opera supporters or of generous minded 
producers, have secured the suffrage of their fellow countrymen 
as a body, even when they have been ardent followers of either 
Wagner or Verdi. Wagner, notwithstanding the war, and right 
through the war, was and is the most popular composer with 
British music-lovers, and were it not for the expense involved in 
the effective mounting of his works these would be the most 
profitable for opera managers to produce. He was slower in 
attaining popularity here even than in other countries, but having 
been placed in the premier position, nothing but the change of 
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opinion brought about by the slow effluxion of time and the 
development of circumstances will remove him from it. 

Even this, however, has not created a taste for music-drama 
as music-drama, any more, perhaps even less, than the popularity 
of "II Trovatore," "Madame Butterfly" and "I Pagliacci" has 
created a demand for opera. Those who have attempted to 
follow him have, from the point of view of public acceptance, 
been dismal failures. Not all of them have grasped the essentials 
of his musical and dramatic technique, though many have imi- 
tated his mannerisms and his more obvious methods. Undoubtedly 
the reason for much of this is that Wagner is first of all a German 
event. Now a great national art can never spring into being 
through the popularity or the right principles of a foreign artist 
unless there has been some native preparation beforehand. 
Shakespeare affected the work of German drama profoundly, 
but before he did so the dramatists of Germany had been busy 
preparing the way by their own efforts and experiments, and the 
people of Germany had prepared the way by their all-round 
interest in the theatre. 

This was realised by Boughton and others who shared with 
him in the work of preparing the way for a revival, or a commence- 
ment, of British music-drama. They took Wagner as their point 
de dSpart, but they early gathered in the assistance of classical 
drama, both Eastern and Western, of Thomas Hardy and Maurice 
Hewlett, of Purcell and Gluck, and of British folk-music and 
British folk-lore and all the influences and currents of thought 
and feeling which these represent. Their aim was not only to 
discover the best methods employed by dramatists and dramatic 
writers of all ages and all countries, but to find and to use the 
material which should be most worthy and most suitable for the 
creation and development of a really great national drama or 
school of drama. They felt that great as was the result of Wagner's 
treatment of the story of Tristan and Yseult, British legends such 
as this ought to be the basis of British drama, and particularly 
of British music-drama; that these legends were the birth-right 
of British drama, and that the serious attempts to dramatise 
them should not be left even to the greatest of aliens. Without 
being fanatics (at least on this subject) they were enthusiasts for 
all that they considered essentially and typically British. 

Boughton himself among his many enthusiasms (and he is a 
creature of enthusiasms) counts the operettas of Gilbert and 
Sullivan, the philosophy of Edward Carpenter and the drama of 
Bernard Shaw. He is as much at home with the songs of the man 
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in the street as with those of the man in the study or with the 
arias and recitatives of the man in the theatre. He was, therefore, 
in these respects as in others, well qualified to make the experiment 
in which it seems probable he is to find the work of his life. As a 
composer he had also met with a degree of real success that 
qualified him for the work, and which was of such a nature to 
commend whatever he wrote to those who look for popular success 
as a criterion of artistic ability. His " Choral Variations on British 
folk-songs" were jeux d'esprits of uncommon cleverness and humour 
and of much deeper expressive power than is common to such 
works; his cantatas showed real constructive power as well as 
daring and capacity in writing for large choral and orchestral 
bodies; his few songs were works of real genius; as a critic he had 
displayed a catholic taste and a wide knowledge, besides deep 
insight, his little book on Bach being almost a standard work, 
and his contributions to musical and other journals being strongly 
provocative of thought. It was only actual stage experience which 
he required to qualify as one of the real powers in the combined 
arts of music and the drama, and this he gained in various ca- 
pacities, some of them of the humblest. Having this, he proved 
himself to be not only all that might have been expected, but 
something far higher and more powerful in that most difficult of 
all worlds to conquer and to rule. 

The real beginning of the positive work was made by a 
young journalist, Reginald R. Buckley, when he started to write 
a series of dramas on the legend of King Arthur and his knights, 
applying the morals of that story to the conditions of his own day. 
His original aim was to provide a good readable drama, written 
in a modern and somewhat individual form of verse with which 
he had already experimented in earlier poems, and which was 
based upon the freer methods of Whitman and his successors. 
Being a musician in education and feeling, and thoroughly satu- 
rated with Wagnerism, however, he could not let it remain at this. 
Some of the early drafts were in a form more or less operatic, 
and these were shown to Mr. Charles Manners. This well-known 
impresario thought the scheme was too big, and advised Buckley 
to seek a publisher rather than a composer. Disregarding this 
advice Buckley sent the work first to Sir Edward Elgar and then 
to Granville Bantock, the latter of whom recommended Boughton 
as a likely man to take up the work. The recommendation was 
a good one, as events proved, for author and composer had ideas 
in common with regard to national music-drama. What those 
ideas were has already been suggested. 
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The coming together of these two young enthusiasts, each 
possessed of at least unusual talent, in a work of portentous 
proportions, and one requiring entirely new arrangements of 
stage and orchestra for a complete and satisfactory presentation, 
suggested the building of a theatre in conditions more or less in 
accord with their ideals. They wished primarily to produce 
their own work as perfectly as possible; but they were ambitious 
to do more than this, and to encourage and assist in the culti- 
vation of a taste for drama, with or without music, as a natural 
and national art in their native country. Poor men as both 
were in this world's goods, they were not without some few friends 
possessed of money and influence, and wisely they did not hesitate 
to make use of their advantages in this direction. After appealing 
for assistance by means of one or two isolated performances of 
extracts from the music, and by the issue of the words of the 
first of their dramas in conjunction with two strange, but remark- 
ably well-written essays on the subject, a first effort to give 
practical effect to their ideas was made in 1913. The result, 
though not large, was a satisfactory one, enabling certain work 
to be undertaken, and relieving the two promoters of so much of 
the worry of organisation as to leave them free to deal chiefly 
with the artistic aspects. It was not possible, nor would it have 
been advisable, to start with the building of a theatre, but a 
site was chosen and acquired in the district considered most 
suitable on account of its romantic interest and its direct con- 
nection with the events with which the chief work to be presented 
dealt. This was the little corner of the County of Somerset of 
which Glastonbury is the centre — Glastonbury, the place where 
Joseph of Arimathea settled and planted his staff which afterwards 
became the Christmas flowering rose, where St. Patrick was 
born, where he founded a monastery and where he died, and close 
by which was the Isle of Avalon, where King Arthur and his 
knights had their home. Here Boughton settled down to teach 
and to gather his forces, monetary and human. 

The most effective way of arousing practical interest seemed 
to be that of starting a "holiday school," a method which at 
the time was rapidly gaining ground in England. He had had 
experience as a lecturer in other schools of a similar type to the 
one he was starting, and he was not slow in finding those who 
wished for the tuition and experience and the social life he could 
offer them. The number of meetings of the school gradually 
increased from one in the Summer to several at that time of the 
year and one each at Christmas, Easter and Whitsuntide. 
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In many ways this School has been characteristic of the whole 
movement. It has never yet paid its way financially, but it has 
been marked by a thoroughness and originality of method that 
make it more striking, and in its way more successful, than any 
of the older and more firmly established schools. Every member 
has been allowed to take some part in one or more of the works 
produced, and all have been expected to do their share in the 
organisation and administration in detail of the festivals. This 
rule has worked for the benefit of the festivals in a twofold manner; 
first by giving to the students a greater interest and a wider 
and more precise experience, and secondly by economising the 
financial resources of the whole concern. 

Another feature which has proved of immense benefit has 
been the splendid and gratuitous assistance given by a number 
of well-known operatic artists, led by the stimulating example 
and suggestion of Mr. Frederic Austin. They have not only 
given excellent presentations of the parts for which they have 
been cast, but have acted as real leaders, throwing themselves 
into the life of the party with a spirit that can have no effect 
that is not beneficial, and personally assisting the less experienced 
members in a way that entirely belies the reputation of jealousy 
from which their class as a whole suffers the world over. Quite 
unforgetable are some of the social meetings of artists and friends 
which took place after the performances, when the wholesome 
spirit of fun, directed against themselves as much as against any 
others, and not infrequently providing a healthy criticism of 
works and interpretation, was allowed full play. 

While the original purpose was to produce what they con- 
sidered was to be their masterpiece, or at least their magnum opus, 
Messrs. Boughton and Buckley have not depended entirely upon 
each other for the supply of words and music for production at 
Glastonbury and elsewhere. Boughton's most popular opera, — 
a real opera, though pretty well up to date in its methods, — has 
as its book Fiona MeLeod's short play, "The Immortal Hour," 
with the addition of some of the same writer's poems. John 
Drinkwater has supplied the words for a ballad opera, Boughton 
himself has constructed a musical mystery play based on the 
Coventry Nativity Play, an early religious work dealing with the 
mysteries of Christmas; while the children's ballet, "Snow White," 
which delighted all who took part in it as well as all who saw it, 
was designed by Margaret Morris. Buckley, on the other hand, 
has found sympathetic composers in Edgar Bainton for his 
children's opera, "Walooka the Bear," and in J. Weston Nicholl 
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for a one-act romantic opera, "Comala." These two composers, 
it may be noted, are comparatively young men whose work 
deserves a wider recognition than at present it has obtained. 
Not all of these works have been produced at Glastonbury, 
though all help forward the cause which has its centre there; 
but the choice of works has been very eclectic. 

Perhaps the shortest and most obvious way of showing the 
catholicity of taste and the sound principles which obtain there 
will be to outline the program of its most recent festival. In 
August, 1916, which was very shortly before Boughton and several 
of his principal artists were called upon for military service, the 
festival opened with "The Round Table," the second and latest 
completed section of "Arthur of Britain." This was followed on 
the next evening by the old English morality play, "Everyman," 
and a new one-act opera, "The Sumida River," by Clarence 
Raybould. On the afternoon of the third day was a remarkably 
fine performance of Gluck's "Iphigenia in Tauris," and in the 
evening a recital of ancient Celtic songs and stories by Mrs. 
Tobias Matthay. The closing performance of the series was 
"The Immortal Hour." This first series was immediately followed 
by two others, each of four days duration, the program of which 
varied only slightly from this. 

The conjunction at the same evening's program of "Every- 
man" and "The Sumida River" was arranged with a definite 
object, but proved to be one of the few weak spots of program 
building which have appeared in the whole series of festivals. 
The play upon which "The Sumida River" is based is a Japanese 
N6 drama, dating from the fifteenth century of the Christian 
era; that is, the same period as "Everyman." Hence, it was 
scarcely necessary to mention that the object was to raise a 
comparison. Unfortunately for the artistic balance the comparison 
was not at all a good one, for the Japanese drama, although 
concerned with the religious question of cummunion between 
the living and the dead, is in its essence nothing more than a 
pathetic story, and has not the universal appeal which belongs 
to the English morality play. The fault, or rather the mistake, 
arose from an innate defect in the nature or education of Boughton 
himself. Earnest and sincere as is his character, in its way almost 
religious, he fails entirely to grasp the significance of the really 
religious spirit of those whom he considers mere followers of the 
priests; to sympathise with this spirit or to understand that there 
is a vast difference between the pretty stories which are often 
used in the teaching of the elements of religion and the realisation 
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of the elementals of religion which belongs to the ordinary sincere 
Christian. This one failure, however, emphasises the fact that the 
sequence of the programs, their relation and contrast, throughout 
the whole course of the various festivals has been as successfully 
achieved as has the selection and production of the works. 

Besides "Iphigenia in Tauris," which has been played half 
a dozen times in all, other classics have often been presented, 
among them being Pureell's "Dido and Aeneas" (seven times), 
the Grail scene from "Parsifal" and the second act of "Tristan 
and Isolda," and spoken plays like Euripides' "Heraclidae." 
Lady Gregory's "The Travelling Man" and W. W. Gibson's 
"The Night Shift." Only two new operas besides Boughton's 
own compositions have been produced, these being "The Sumida 
River," already mentioned, and "Oithona" by Edgar Bainton. 
This is the fault of circumstances rather than of any lack of 
willingness on the part of the Director and his Committee, and it 
is probable that with the revival (which can hardly take place 
except under different and more favourable conditions) of the 
festivals at the close of the war this list will be considerably 
extended. 

One of the most remarkable features of the "show" at Glas- 
tonbury has been the staging of the various works. This has 
been under the direction of Christina Walshe, an artist specially 
gifted as a designer of stage scenes, and still more useful in the 
circumstances, as the utiliser of unconsidered trifles. She it was 
who designed all the scenes and dresses, including those for the 
classics; for anything in the way of tradition and precedent was 
taboo not only from the nature of the artists principally concerned, 
but from the conditions obtaining. Under her direction the ladies 
of the company made their own dresses and some of those of the 
men, and the latter were allowed a small share in this side of the 
organisation by being instructed in fitting and other details, 
and a larger one in the execution of the stage scenery, all being 
put practically under the jurisdiction of the stage carpenter. 

The great thing to be aimed at was simplicity, and in this 
direction the influence of Gordon Craig, who is a warm supporter 
of the movement, of Reinhardt and Granville Barker is seen, 
though it cannot be said, by any means, that any one or all of 
these have exercised any controlling influence. The whole modern 
idea of stagecraft has been co-ordinated for the purpose, and Miss 
Walshe has ideas of her own which she has employed freely. 

The same aim has had to be kept in view in arranging the 
actions and dances. In such an effort as this — an effort to revise 
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general stagecraft as well as music-drama craft — dancing takes 
naturally a position of considerable importance. But with the 
whole theatre something less in size than a decent stage it has 
to be reduced to a minimum of spaciousness — movements have 
to be restrained, the number of dancers limited to the smallest 
possible, individuals to represent numbers, and quartets to repre- 
sent crowds; in brief, a return has had to be made to the methods 
of days when the stage of the theatre was a platform erected in 
an inn yard or on the steps of the village church. In this matter 
again the advice and assistance of authorities and experts was 
willingly made available, and Miss Margaret Morris has done 
much, her professional pupil, Miss Florence Jolley, acting as a 
more or less permanent Directrice du Ballet. Nevertheless these 
considerations of lack of space were never allowed to interfere 
with the object in view. This idea of the importance of dancing 
and mimicry in dramatic expression was so strong that, however 
restricted its scope, it was on no account allowed to be omitted. 
It was in view of this, and with the intention of training children 
for the work, and supporters of the festivals for its proper apprecia- 
tion, that the children's ballet "Snow White" was designed by 
Miss Morris and composed by Boughton. That it largely achieved 
its object was abundantly clear by the delight of the local children 
who took part in a number of charming presentations, and of the 
local audiences who thronged to see them. 

One insists somewhat strongly on this point of the successful 
struggle against adverse circumstances in the way of limited 
stage accommodation, because it has been the means of proving 
certain things that the promoters had no thought of proving, yet 
which are essential to a complete success of their work as the 
revivifiers of British dramatic taste. The most important of the 
things proved is that the common people not only appreciate 
drama specially written to meet their circumstances, but that 
they can appreciate and even perform in a worthy manner, much 
that has been written for the conditions surrounding the pro- 
fessional stage. Boughton set out to prove that these people 
possessed an instinctive though undeveloped dramatic and 
musical taste; he has proved that they possess much more. 

One of the most striking bye-products of these experiments, 
and one brought about at least partly by the limitations of scenic 
properties and accommodation, was an invention by Boughton 
himself. This is "Living Scenery," or, as he more frequently 
calls it, "Human Staging." It was at Bournemouth, during one 
of the tentative "holidays," that the idea was first mooted and 
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attempted. It proved so successful that there has scarcely 
been a work produced since in which it has not been used 
in a greater or less degree. The idea is not new in its essence, 
for the dress and actions of both principals and chorus always is 
taken into account when the mise-en-scene of any stage piece is 
considered. In this method of Boughton's, however, it is carried 
very much further than anything previously attempted, and the 
human element is employed to supplement the fixed scenery, and 
to represent or suggest things usually left to the scene painter or 
to the imagination of the audience. It is specially useful where 
moving scenes such as river or lake with their surrounding cir- 
cumstances are required. In "The Sumida River," for instance, 
no attempt was made to bring the ferry boat across the stage in 
order to represent the crossing of the river, while the usual futile 
appeal to the imagination by means of cloths was equally avoided. 
Instead, the chorus, suitably garbed, moved slowly along against 
the backcloth (which was of a neutral tint and with no tracery), 
and by the movement of their limbs suggested, in a manner more 
vivid than could have been expected, the motion of the water 
and the progress of the boat. In "The Round Table," where it 
is also used freely in important scenes, it has not hitherto been 
quite so successful, probably because the nature of the scenes in 
which it is employed demands a large stage and wide distances. 
Nevertheless the suggestion of the lake scene, with the Lady of 
the Lake and her attendants actually forming the waves, is very 
effective. 

One great condition of success with such a device as this, of 
course, is that it should not be obvious; that it should fit in with 
the general scheme of the staging and action, and be naturally con- 
sequent upon the dramatic action and thought; that it should never 
be a cause of immediate wonder, or strike the average onlooker 
with its remarkable technic. And it is this which has made it a 
success and marked its inventor as a daring and successful in- 
novator. By reason of his ideas on this and cognate matters, and 
of his ability to carry out those ideas, Boughton stands as one of 
the few composers of to-day who is in every respect qualified to 
compose and produce music-drama. In quite a number of cases 
he has been compelled to adapt the libretti to stage conditions, 
the appeal to himself in the first instance being that of the poetry 
or the philosophy, or of its suitability to choral treatment. 

His first idea in this scheme (and of course in the scheme of 
the music-drama cycle) was to take the British penchant for 
choral singing and develop from it a form of music-drama in 
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which the chorus should supply the emotional and descriptive 
texture in the same way as does the orchestra in Wagner's later 
works. He has always put forward the idea that the chorus must 
and does represent "mass-feeling," and though in practice he 
has perforce varied his methods considerably, he has kept the 
main idea constantly in view. In "Arthur of Britain" Buckley 
had much the same idea, which he used in the development of 
his literary technic. He has also employed a system of frequently 
recurring phrases which he regards (though the system is not as 
highly or as subtly developed as it should be to justify the term) 
as literary leit-motive, and of course this is not without its effect 
on the music, which in its main principles is Wagnerian. Much 
of the choral singing is off the stage, and forms a kind of commen- 
tary on the action of the drama, generally helping it forward by 
its psychological suggestion rather than by any assistance it 
gives in the unfolding of the story. It is understood that in the 
design for the theatre a place will be provided on each side of 
the orchestra for a chorus which will be supplemented on the 
stage by a small group of singers sufficient only for the purposes 
of the action and scenery. 

In choosing the Arthurian legends as the principal subject 
of their work Messrs. Boughton and Buckley believed they had 
found an essentially British fount of inspiration. In practice it 
has turned out to be rather less so than was expected, for the 
incidents treated have little in them that is characteristically 
British, while the British people as a whole know little, and 
probably care less, for their national legendary. It is in general 
ways rather than in choice of subject that Boughton has devel- 
oped the music of his country, while Buckley (who is concerned 
in many dramatic and literary efforts, including the Shakespeare 
Festival), has been doing much in the same way with regard to 
drama. Boughton has seized the imagination of a widespread 
body of influential artists and dilletanti, and has proved to them 
and to all interested that music-drama is at least not foreign to 
the nature of his countrymen. With time and the opportunities 
it will afford, it seems probable he will do this, and more, on 
a larger scale. 



